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BIOGRAPH  Y. 


JOSEPHINE. 

[Continued  from  the  last  Lyceum.] 

Upon  reaching  France,  Josephine  was  re¬ 
ceived  b\  ISeaidiarnais  with  all  hi.s  lonner 
love  anti  admiration,  and  we  find  her  once 
more  reinstated  in  the  enjoyment  of  rank 
and  domestic  htippiness.  So  pt;rfect  w.is  the 
reconciliation,  that  •>he  even  adoptetl  Jus 
daughter  Adele,  anil  aflerwanls,  when  em¬ 
press,  married  her  advantagt-ously. 

Political  difiienlti(‘s  increasing,  lieanharnai.s 
rendentd  him.self  ohnoxions  to  the  leading 
party  hy  his  zeal ;  in  conse(|iience  of  whicli 
he  was  torn  from  his  family  and  imprisoneil 
in  the  Lnxemhonrg,  where,  with  many  oth¬ 
ers  of  rank  anil  fortune,  he  was  comjielled 
to  languish  with  apprehension  and  sad  fore- 
boiiing.  After  re|K?nted  soiicitJitions,  Jos¬ 
ephine  obtained  an  interview  with  him;  but 
the  artless  children,  by  unguarded  e.xpres- 
sions,  were  the  innocent  cause  of  bhusting 
nt  once  all  the  hopes  raised  by  this  ap[>arent 
lenity;  for  their  conversation  iM-ing  over¬ 
heard,  they  were  accu.sed  of  conspiracy  ;  and 
only  a  few  weeks  elapsed,  Ijcfiire  Jo.sephine 
too  was  carried  luisoner  to  the  convent  o' 
the  Carmelites.  When  daylight  dawned, 
the  |)oor  forsaken  children, finding  tliemscive.s 
alone  and  tiiondlcs.s,  immediately  set  out  for 
Fountainblean,  where  a  sister  of  Heaidiarnais 
resided,  and  with  her  they  remained. 

Josephine,  although  iin[»ri.soned  far  from 
her  hushand — uncertain  of  hi.s  fite — and  ig¬ 
norant  of  tlie  situation  of  her  helpless  chil¬ 
dren,  still  apiR.'ared  cheerful ;  seemingly  liir- 
getful  of  her  own  wim's  in  binding  up  the 
broken  hearts  of  those  around  her.  Many 
of  the  prisoners  were  incon.solable  ;  but  she 
found  among  them  kindred  spirits ;  and  form¬ 
ing  thcMiscIves  into  .siwieties  for  mutual  im¬ 
provement,  they  sought  to  liegnile  the  wear¬ 
iness  of  iiiiprisonment.  The  only  regret 
she  seemed  to  cherish  was,  that  the  four 
walls  of  the  firison  cireumserihed  her  power 
of  doing  good.  Ify  the  kindness  of  friends, 
she  was  uhle  to  hold  correspondence  with 
her  hiKshand,  and  even  to  obtain  one  mon; 
interview  with  him,  liy  their  apjMiinling  the 
BiiiiM'  day  for  examinatiun  of  iKitli.  The  snr- 

iirise  was  iniitnal,  and  the  meeting  atfeeting 
leyonil  description,  us  each  felt  consi-ioiis 
that  it  was  the  la.st.  Soon  after  this  inter¬ 
view  Iteaiiliarnais  was  eondemnod  to  death 
on  the  gniiloline,  and  died  in  conscious  inno¬ 
cence,  after  hav  ing  jirepared  a  letter  li)r  Jos- 
epliine,  and  pnrclia.si'd  a  lock  of  hair  of  his 
executioner,  to  accom[mny  it.  The  letter 
not  immediately  reaching  her,  her  compan¬ 
ions  iKHievolimtly  withheld  from  her  the 
journals,  and  for  two  or  three  days  she  re¬ 
mained  in  ignorance  of  his  i|i*ath  ;  lint  when 
it  could  no  longer  he  concealed,  the  shock 
caused  her  a  long  fainting  fit,  from  which  she 
recovered  only  to  yield  heraelf  to  despair. — 
Blit  hy  degrees  a  settled  melancholy  came 
over  her. 

On  the  same  day  that  Beaiiharnais’  death 
was  made  known  to  her,  the  inif  'eling  jailor 
entered  the  apartnieiit,  and  took  Jo.sephine’s 
Bock-ht  d,  saying  he  vvantt  d  it  for  another 
jiri.soner,  adding  that  Josephine  would  need 
it  no  loiiLo  r,  as  she  was  to  be  removed  to 
other  lixlgings,  and  from  thenee  to  the  guil¬ 
lotine.  Her  companions  imin<‘diatelv  set  up 
loud  laiuenfitions,  lint  s!i(>  a-ssured  them  that 
her  life  would  not  only  lie  spared,  but  that 
she  should  yet  he  (^ueen  of  France  !  'J’hiis 
this  superstitions  belief  in  the  jirediction  of 
the  witch  enabled  lier  to  Ix'ur  tliese  e.xtreme 
trials  with  fortitude.  At  evening  a  peasant 
came  under  the  grated  window,  and  with 
pantomimic  gestnres  gave  them  to  understand 
tliat  the  tyrant  I{of)rs|)ierre  was  dead  !  But 
they  dared  not  iminlge  the  fielief  until  the 
voice  of  the  turnkey  was  heard  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  and  the  other  prisoners  burst  into  the 
apartment,  to  mingle  their  rc'joieings  with 
Josephine  and  her  companions.  Thus  only 
two  days  were  lietvveen  her  and  the  gnillo- 
tine.  Josephine’s  flock-licd  lauiig  re.stored 
to  her,  she  retired  to  rest,  exclaiming,  ‘Yon 
see  I  am  not  guillotined,  1  shall  yet  l)c  (ineen 
of  France’;  and,  to  n.se  her  own  expres¬ 
sion,  lier  rejiose  that  night  was  Uie  sweetest 
of  her  life. 


Being  now  releaseil  fiDin  prison,  she  took  I  ujaiii  which  the  two  ladies  immediately  re-  turning  richly  laden  from  the  Low  Couu- 
private  lodgings  in  Paris,  and  with  her  chi!-  turned  to  their  chamlH:r,  and  remained  with-  fries,  the  vessel  on  b<»Qrd  which  be  served 
ilren  lived  in  poverty  and  retirement.  Iniiig  out  any  communication  whatever  with  Bo-  to<»k  fire,  togetln  r  with  one  of  the  enemy’s 
supplied  with  food  from  the  table  of  Madame  naparte.  Two  days  having  ela[)sed,  he  could  shi|>s  to  which  it  was  fast  grappled.  Co- 
Dumolin,  a  wealthy  and  iM’iievolent  lady,  continue  pstranged  no  longer,  and  entered  hitnluis  threw  himself  into  the  wa ;  laid 
who  daily  asseiiihled  around  her  table  a  large  the  aiiartincnt  of  Josephine.  Ilortense,  her  hold  of  a  Boating  oar,  and  l»y  the  siip|K>rt  of 
circle  of  the  distressed  and  desolate.  Nor  daughter,  stood  partially  shielded  from  oh-  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reach* 
amid  these  siiBi'rings  diil  Josephine  e.scajie  servation  hy  the  drapery  of  the  vvinilovv,  while  ed  the  shore,  ihongh  about  two  leagues  dis- 
tlie  ap|>rehension  of  greater  calaniiiics ;  for  the  dislressed  Jo.sephine  sat  leaning  on  a  taut.  .After  this  disaster,  Columbus  repair- 
tlie  nobility  were  .still  in  so  iniieli  danger,  toilet-table,  her  face  luiried  in  Initli  liands,  ed  to  Lisbon,  w  here  he  married  a  daughter 
that  she  was  actna’ly  obliged  to  hind  her  .>^on  and  the  tears  trickling  through  lier  delicate  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello,  one  of  the 
Eugene  a[)prentice  to  a  i-arpmiter,  and  thi.s  fiugoi’s.  The  lettei>  tilled  with  cxpi'essions  capt.iias  i  rnpioyed  liy  Prince  Henry  in  his 
delicate  youth  was  fn“<[ncntly  to  lie  seen  of  the  most  afl'eclioiiate  regard,  which  she  early  nav  iganons,  and  who  had  discovered 
iKMiding  under  the  weight  of  a  jilank,  or  had  received  from  him  while  in  Egypt,  lay  .ind  planted  ilie  islands  of  Porto  Satrto  and 
some  other  arduous  part  of  the  prof(*ssion.  0|)en  before  her.  ‘  Joss-pliine !  ’  .said  he, aft  r  .Aladeira.  Having  got  posse.ssion  of  the 
Jo.sephine  afterwards  sneceeded  in  regaining  a  pause.  Josi.-phinc  looked  up  ;  ‘  Mon  ami,’  loiirnals  and  charts  of  that  ex|»erienced  nnv- 
u  part  of  Bi'anliarnais’ projicrty,  whicfi  freed  lief  usual  expression  of  endearment,  was  igator,  Columltns  was  seized  w  ith  an  irre- 
hcr  from  emharmssment,  and  enabled  lier  to  tiniidiv  littered.  Bona|inrte  held  out  bis  band,  sisiible  desire  of  visiiing  unknown  countries^ 
siippor!  a  degree  of  elegance  suitable  to  lier  and  a  [R-rfect  reconciliation  took  jilace,  never  To  indulge  it,  be  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira, 
lialiifs  find  ineiinations.  allorvvards  bn-ken  liy  a  similar  cause.  and  continued  for  several  yeara  to  trado 

At  this  time  being  considered  one  of  the  In  May,  Napoleon  set  out  for  Italy,  leaving  wiili  that  island,  the  Canaries,  Azores,  tl>« 
first  ladies  of  France,  she  moved  in  the  circle  Josephine  at  their  country-seat  at  .Mahnaison,  si-ttlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  the  other  set- 
of  nobility,  and  was  fn'ipiently  at  the  boiisi,'  where  she  S|K;nt  the  interval  of  liis  alisence  tienients  vvliieh  the  Portuguese  had  discov- 
of  Boiirriemie.  Here  slie  first  met  Nafwleon  in  superintending  improvements  on  the  ered  on  tlie  continent  of  Africa.  By  the 
Bonaparte,  who  was  then  a  general  of  the  grounds,  and  collecting  rare  aniinuls,  and  in  ex|M‘rience  Hcipiired  in  such  a  number  of* 
artillery  nt  the  age  of  twmty-si.v.  His  ap-  Irestowingcliarity, for  her  benev  olence  would  voyages,  Colnmiiu.s  was  liecome  one  of  the 
IKNiranee  was  far  from  prp|K»ss«^ssing — redo-  jR'rmit  no  suffering  while  she  had  the  power  most  skilful  navigators  in  Fiirojie.  At  this 
ced  hy  disease  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  dis-  to  relieve.  time,  the  great  object  of  discovery  was  a 

appointed  and  ebagrined  liy  the  treatiiTent  of  After  Bonajmrte’s  triumphant  return  from  passage  by  sni  to  the  F^st  Inrlies.  This 
.\llR“tte  and  Salicette.  They  several  times  Marengo,  the  most  of  the  time  was  s|K>nt  at  was  attempted,  .md  nt  last  acromplisbed  bv 
met,  and  Bonaparte  was  captivated  hy  the  Malmai.son,  though  his  palace  at  Tiiilk  ries  the  Portuguese,  hy  doubling  the  Ca|»e  of 
lieaiity  and  grace  of  tlw  young  widow.  But  (iK'ing  now  Fii-st  Consul)  was  superbly  fitted  Good  Ho|r>.  The  danger  and  tedionsness 
Josephine  reri  ived  his  addresses  with  inihf-  up ;  and  there  they  seemed  to  enjoy  domc.stic  of  the  pas.^aae,  however,  snp[>o«ing  it  to  be 
l!-reiicp ;  and  nothin:'  lint  the  repeated  solic-  felicity,  being  constantly  engaged  in  ti;tts  and  really  accomplished,  vvliicli  as  yet  it  was  not, 
italions  oMier  fri  'iiils,  together  with  a  reganl  evening  entertainments,  while  the  mornings  set  ('oliiinbns  on  considering  whetfier  a 
for  the  welfare  of  her  children,  finally  indn-  were  devoted  to  innocent  nniiisements,  into  shorter  or  more  ilirect  jiassage  to  these  ra¬ 
ced  h'T  to  accept  his  proj-osals.  t;o  ardent  which  Napoleon  entered  with  all  his  heart.  gions  miglit  he  found  out ;  and,  after  a  long 
was  hi.s  passion,  that  Josephine  remarked,  'I’he  next  im|K>rtant  oeciirrenee  in  the  life  consideration,  he  became  thoroug<ilv  Con- 
ihat  it  re.>R-iii!!!ed  delirimn.  That  Josephine  of  Jos(>j)hine,  was  the  marriage  of  her  daiigli-  vinced,  that,  hy  sailing  across  the  Atlantic 
tiiil  not  iTniiiin  thus  indiirerent  to  him,  is  rv-  ter  Ilortense  with  Louis  Bonaparte.  As  the  ocean,  directly  towards  the  west,  new  conn* 
ident  from  the  attachment  she  manife.sted  for  affections  of  both  jKirties  were  previously  en-  tries,  which  prolialily  formed  a  part  of  the 
him  in  after  life,  even  amid  his  unkind  treat-  gaged,  some  blame  naturally  attaches  itself  to  vast  continent  of  India,  must  iiifaltihly  bo 
rnent  of  lier.  Jos.-[»hiue,  as  the  eucoiiniger  of  this  union,  discovered.  His  conjectures  were  confirm* 

In  the  spring  tlicy  were  married  ;  and  in  unless  a  desire  of  making  sun*  of  at  least  one  ed  by  the  oliservaiions  of  modern  navig.itors. 
twelv  e  days  after,  Bonaparte  set  sail  fi)r  Italy,  sincere  sn|»porter  in  the  family  of  her  bus-  I’ortngni  se  pilot  having  stretched  farther 
leaving  his  liride  in  I'rance  to  await  Jiis  re-  band,  in  some  degree  atones  for  it.  to  the  west  than  usual,  took  tip  a  piece  of 

turn.  A  constant  corn  SjKinrIoncc  was  kejit  Several  niontbs  seem  now  to  liave  elapsed  timber,  artificially  carveil,  Boating  u(»oa  the 
up  between  the  parties  iiniil  his  return  in  ton  vvitlioiit  any  circumstance  of  |>articnlar  inte-  sea ;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  l»y  a 
months,  when  he  estalilislied  himself  at  rest  ha|)|R*ning.  Their  leisure  was  spent  westerly  wind,  he  conchidevi  that  it  cama 
.Monticello,  whither  Josephine  had  ivpainal,  chiefly  in  short  journies  through  different  liom  st)mp  unknown  land  situated  in  that 
whore  Bonaparte  unmolested  enjoyed  her  parts  of  France.  In  oneof  these  e.xcursions,  quarter.  Cohiuiliiis’s  lirother-in-law  had 
society;  uni  she,  in  her  reminiscences,  re-  Nnjtoleon,  who  fancied  him.self  an  exjR'rt  found  to  the  west  of  >' he  Madeira  isles  a  piece 
g.irded  this  as  the  happiest  jieriod  of  her  coachman,  comjtellcd  Cirsar  to  resign  the  of  rimlR'r  fashioned  in  the  same  manner, 
life.  While  here,  tht:y  li-etpiently  took  ex-  coach-lsix  in  his  fiivor.  The  antic  liays  im-  and  brought  hy  tke  same  wind ;  and  had 
enrsions  over  the  nio.«t  beautiful  parts  of  It-  mediately  setoff  at  full  speed,  and  running  seen  also  canes  of  an  enormous  size  Boating 
aly.  In  one  of  these  they  landeci  at  one  of  against  oneof  the  pillars  of  the  gateway,  upon  the  waves,  which  reseniMed  those  de- 
the  southern  Isles  ;  and  hero  an  incident  overset  the  coach  with  a  terrible  crash. —  scrilied  hy  Ptolemy,  as  proiluctions  |>ecuiiar 
oeeiirred,  which  shovv.s  that  in  the  domestic  Fortunately  no  material  injury  was  done;  to  the  East  Indies.  .After  a  course  of  west- 
circle,  Bonaparte  could  imliend  from  the  and  when  recounting  the  particulars  after-  erly  winds,  trees  torn  np  hy  the  roots  were 
dignified  commander  to  the  playful  child. —  wards,  Josephine  turnetl  to  Napoleon,  and  often  driven  upon  the  const  of  the  Azores  5 
Josephine,  with  the  other  ladies,  standing  laughingly  exclaimed,  ‘  Mon  umi,  you  must  and  nt  one  time  the  dead  Ixslies  of  two  men, 
under  an  oninge-tree,  were  engaged  in  ad-  ‘  n‘nder  unto  C'asur  the  things  that  are  Ca*-  with  singular  features,  which  resembled 
miring  the  distant  scenery,  wlien  Napoleon  sar’s’;  ‘  let  him  keep  the  whi}>— each  to  his  neither  the  inhaliitanis  of  Europe  nor  Af- 
slily  stole  into  the  terrace  nheve,  and,  hy  a  vocation.’  ricn,  wore  cast  ashore  tliere.  Even  the 

.sudden  shako,  .seattered  the  delicious  fruit  [To  be  coiu.nuetl  ]  mistakes  of  ancient  geographers,  as  to  the 

upon  the  party  below.  The  attendant  ladies  immense  extent  of  India,  as  well  as  various 

ran  away  in  aftViglit,  leav  ing  Josejihine  nn-  •  other  reasons,  contrihnteil  to  persuade  f'o- 

moved.  ‘  Why,  Josephine,  ’  e.xclaimed  her  c  o  l  c  m  b  c  s  himhns,  that  the  shorte.st  and  most  direct 

hii.sbnnd,  ‘yon  stand  fire  like  one  of  my  vet-  ’  course  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  east,  was 

erans.’  ‘And  wherefore  .should  it  be  other-  Christopher  Coeumbcs,  Colombo,  or  by  sailing  due  west.  He  presented  his  plans 
wise,’  was  the  prompt  n*ply.  ‘Am  I  not  the  Colon,  one  of  those  men  who  form  an  era  to  the  Genoese,  and  afterwards  to  the  king 
wife  of  their  commander  ?  ’  in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  a  native  of  of  Portugal;  hot  instead  of  patronage,  be 

After  the  Gencrars  departure  for  the  Con-  Italy;  ami  since  his  name  has  become  fii-  met  in  both  aoplications  with  coldness.  In 
gress  of  Rorstadt,  Josephine  rem.nined  he-  moiis,  difteren?  places  have  contended  for  r*pain,  Ferdiriaml  and  I.salHdla  shewed  him 
hind  at  .Milan,  hilt  siiliseqnently  reitairod  to  the  honor  of  his  liirth.  .After  eomparing  greater  ailention  ;  and  after  many  delays, 
Paris  and  nunained  with  him  until  he  ern-  their  claims,  the  mo.>^t  probable  result  is,  that  which  his  zeal  sncces-sively  removed,  he  vvas 
liarked  for  the  Ea.st,  when  she  accompanied  his  tiimily,  originally  from  Pradello  in  the  permitted  to  .«ail  in  quest  of  imknown  re* 
him  to  T’oiilon,  and  there  watched  the  L'O-  Placentine,  settled  in  the  Genoese  dumiti-  gioris.  It  vvas  agreed  hy  a  treaty  viith  Fei*- 
rient  inili!  it  w.ns  no  longer  v  i.<il>lr,  when,  ions,  in  some  part  of  vvliieh  Christopher  diiiand  and  l.sahella,  that  ('oinmhus  should 
desolate  and  dejected,  she  repaired  to  Ploin-  was  hoi  s,  aliont  the  year  14 17.  His  fatlier  he  constitnt<  d  high  admiral  in  the  sens,  isl- 
liieri*C‘.s,  iiiteniliiig  to  remain  tliere  until  the  was  .said  In  some  to  have  been  a  wi^iver,  aiids,and  continent  be  should  discover,  with 
fiillilment  of  a  iiroinlse  which  she  had  vvning  by  others  a  h.irgenian.  Hiiinlile  as  was  hi>  the  same  powcrsahdprerogativeslhatbe- 
froni  NaiM)leon,ofsendingafiigate  to  convoy  cundition.  he  neverthele.ss  sent  his  son  to  a  longed  to  the  high  .*idniiralof  Castile  with- 
lier  to  him.  An  accident  however  |)reventeal  si*liool,  where  lie  acqiiin  d  the  rudiments  ol  in  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  w-as 
her  from  pursuing  this  arrangement,  as  the  tlm  l.atiii  langnage,  togeilier  vviili  some  |  al-o  appointed  vii  eroy  in  all  those  countries 
vvoiiiids  she  received  liy  tin*  fall  of  a  balcony  know  ledgi;  ot’  geomeiry,  eosmograpliy,  and  to  lie  (h<rov»-rt  (f  and  a  tenth  of  the  proil- 
on  wliirli  .she  was  standing,  compelled  her  asiiMiioinv',  scii  iiees  for  vv  Inch  iie  slievved  an  nets  accruing  from  their  |>ro<liiciions  and 
to  prolong  hi  r  stay  at  Ploinhierrcs.  early  predilection.  He  went  to  sca  at  the  commerce  was  giaiitcd  to  him  forever.  All 

Dining  his  absence,  which  vvas  long,  rn-  age  of  14;  his  first  voyages  vveretotho.se  contiMversies  or  law-suits  with  respect  to 
moi-s  and  feigned  reports,  iiiifavorahle  to  Jos-  ports  in  the  .Aleditei  raiman  freiinented  hy  the  mi  n  aniile  iraii.-siciions  were  to  l»e  detemiin- 
ephine’s  charaeter,  were  eon.stantly  whisper-  Genoese  ;  after  vvliieh  he  took  a  voyage  to  cd  by  tlie  sole  anihoriiy  of  Coliiinbns,  or  of 
od  to  liiin  by  lier  secret  enemies*  vvliieli  so  Iceland,  and  proceeding  still  farther  north,  judges  to  he  ap|>ointed  hy  him.  lie  was 
fiir  influenced  niin,  that  when  she  hastenetl  advanced  several  ilegrees  wiiliiii  the  |R)lar  also  permitted  to  ndvnnce  one-eighth  part 
in  the  warnitli  of  her  affectionate  auachnient  circle.  .After  this,  Coliimlnis  entered  into  of  the  ex|)ense  of  the  expwliiion,  and  of 
to  welcome  his  return,  he  pushed  her  from  the  .service  of  a  famous  sea-c.-.ptain  of  his  carrying  fwi  commerce  with  the  new  couo- 
him  ill  anger,  and  ordered  her  instantly  to  ovv n  name  and  family.  This  man  comnian-  tries;  and  was  eniitled,  in  return,  to  an 
ratire  to  Mahnaison, (a  eoinitry  residence.) —  ded  a  small  .squadron,  fitted  out  at  liis  own  eighth  of  the  profit.  But,  though  tlie  name 
She  left  the  apartment,  and  .^)on  after  was  e\|>ense ;  and  hy  eriiiziiig,  sometimes  against  of  Fenlinatid  was  joined  with  Isabella  in 
seen  pa.s.sing  out  in  tears.  Her  children  fol-  tlie  Muliometan.s,  and  .someumes  against  the  the  tran.sjidion,  his  distrust  of  Columhiia 
lowed  her ;  hut  Bona|Kirte,  says  I)e  Mestne-s,  Veneiiaii.s,  the  rivals  «.f  his  comitry  in  trade,  w.ns  still  so  violent,  that  he  refused  to  take 
had  not  |M*rhaps  been  preiMirt’d  for  so  digni-  had  acipiired  both  wealth  and  reputation,  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  king  of  Arra* 
fied  and  siletif  an  acquiescence ;  nor  are  we  With  him  C'oliimhiis  contiiiiied  for  several  gon  ;  and  ns  the  w  hole  ex|teDsc  of  the  ex- 
entitled  to  refuse  credit  to  his  own  .n-ssertion  years,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  courage  pedition  vvas  to  lie  tlefrayed  by  the  crown 
on  this  occasion,  ‘tuy  heart  vvas  not  fiirmed  than  his  experience  as  a  sivilor.  At  length,  of  Castile,  IsalR-lia  re.served  for  her  auhjeeta 
to  witness  tears  vvitlioiit  emotion.’  He  fol-  in  an  obstinate  engagement  off  the  coast  of  of  that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  ail  the 
lowetl,  and  brought  back  Eugene  her  son,  Portugal,  with  some  A’eueiiun  caravans  re-  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  itasucctM/ 


Having  thus  obtaineii  the  astsistniice  of  tim 
conn,  a  K*|(ia(lioti  ol’  three  small  vessels  was 
fitted  out,  victimlletl  for  twelve  montliSyUnd 
furnished  with  ninety  men.  'I^he  whole  ex- 
j»eii¥e  did  not  exceed  £1C00.  f>f  this  small 
squadron  Colundnis  was  n|i;)ointcd  admiral. 

[To  l»e  ('oiitiiiucil.] 

Ikon. 

Ikon,  the  most  ahundant  and  the  most 
useful  ot'all  nteuils,  was  neither  known  so 
curly,  n<»r  wrought  so  easily  as  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  Iron  is  of  a  hiuisii  white  col¬ 
our  ;  and  when  polished  has  a  great  deal  of 
hrilliiincy.  It  has  a  styptic  taste,  and  emit^ 
a  amell  when  rubbed.  This  metal  is  easily 
oxidized.  A  piece  of  iron  wire,  immersed 
in  ajar  of  oxigcn  gas,  being  ignited  at  one 
end,  will  l)e  entirely  consumi  d  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  combustion  of  its  pans.  It  requires 
a  very  intense  heat  to  fuse  it ;  on  w  hich  ac¬ 
count  it  can  only  he  brought  into  ilie  shape 
of  tools  and  utensils  liy  humrriering.  'I'his 
high  ilegree  of infusihility  would  deprive  it 
of  the  tno.st  valuable  projierty  of  metals,  j 
namely,  the  nniting  of  smaller  masses  into  | 
one,  it  It  did  not  possess  another  singular  j 
and  advantageous  property,  wliicli  is  found  i 
in  no  other  metal  except  platina  ;  namely,  j 
that  of  welding.  In  a  wliite  beat,  iron  ap- { 
pears  as  if  covered  with  a  kiini  of  varnish  ;  i 
and  in  this  otate  if  two  pieces  lie  applied  to-  j 
getlier,  they  will  adhere,  and  may  be  jier-  j 
lectly  united  by  forging. 

When  iron  is  ex|M)sed  to  the  action  of 
moist  air  or  water,  it  acquires  weight  hy 
gradual  oxidation,  and  hydrogen  gas  es- 
cafies:  this  is  a  very  slow  operation.  IJiit 
if  the  .stream  of  water  lie  made  to  pass 
through  H  red-hot  guii  barrel,  or  through  an 
ignited  copper  or  glass-tube,  coiitaiiiiiig  iron 
wire,  the  iron  becomes  <muverted  into  an 
oxide,  while  h\drogen  gas  passes  out  at  the 
other  end  of  tlie  barrel,  lly  the  action  of 
stronger  beat  this  becomes  a  reddish-brown 
oxide.  Sulphur  combines  very  readily  with 
iron.  A  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  flowers 
of  siilpliur  being  moisteiieil,  or  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  becomes  hot,  swells,  ad¬ 
heres  together,  breaks,  and  emits  watery  va- 
[Hiiirs  of  an  ehpatic  smell.  If'  the  mixture 
Ik;  considerable  in  quantity,  as  for  example, 
one  hundred  (lomids,  it  takes  tire  in  twenty 
or  thirty  hours,  as  soon  as  the  aqueous  va¬ 
pours  cease.  By  fusion  with  iron,  sulphur 
produces  a  coinpounrl  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  pyrites,  ami  exhibits  the  same  radia¬ 
ted  structure  when  broken.  Ifa  bar  of  iron 
Ue  lieateti  to  \vtiit»ii«Kw,  UI1<1  tlien  touched 
with  n  roil  of  sulphur,  the  two  substances 
combine,  and  drop  down  together  in  a  thiid 
state.  Pliospliorus  may  be  combined  with 
iron  by  adding  it,  cut  into  small  pieces,  to 
fine  iron  wire  heated  iiKMleraiely  red  in  a 
crucible;  or  by  fusing  six'  parts  of  iron  clip¬ 
pings,  with  six  of  glacial  pliosfihoric  acid, 
ami  one  of  charcoal  powder.  Tliis  plios- 
phuret  is  magnetic.  Iron  unites  wiili  gold, 
silver,  and  platina.  ^  When  heated  to  a 
white  heat,  and  plungetl  in  mercury,  it 
iHicomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  that 
metal. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  iron, 
which  are  distinguished  hy  particular  names; 
blit  all  of  them  may  Is;  rednc*!d  under  one 
or  other  of  the  three  Adlowiiig  classes:  cast 
iron  ;  wrought  or  soft  iron  ;  and  steel.  Cast, 
or  t»ig  iron,  is  tiie  name  of  the  metal  w  hen 
first  e.xtracted  from  its  ores.  The  ores  from 
wlfndi  iron  is  usually  obtained  are  coinfio.sed 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  clay.  Tiie  object  of 
the  manufacturer  is  to  reiluee  the  oxide  to 
the  metallic  state,  and  to  separate  all  the 
clay  with  which  it  i.s  combined.  These  two 
objects  arc  accont|»lisheil  at  once,  by  mixing' 
the  ore  reduced  to  small  pieces  witli  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  limestone  and  of  charcoal, 
and  subjecting  the  wliole  to  a  very  violent 
heat  in  furnaces  constructed  for  the  fiurposc. 
The  charcoal  absorbs  the  oxigen  of  the  ox¬ 
ide,  flies  off  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  leaves  the  iron  in  the  metallic  state  ;  the 
lime  combines  with  the  clay,  and  both  to¬ 
gether  run  into  fusion,  and  form  a  kind  of 
fluid  glass;  the  iron  is  also  melted  by  tlie 
violence  of  the  beat,  and  being  heavier  than 
the  glass,  falls  down,  and  is  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace.  A  lode  at  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  furnace  is  now  o[>em-d,  and 
the  iron  is  allowed  to  flow  out  into  moulds 
preftared  for  its  reception.  i 

To  convert  it  into  wrought  iron,  it  is  put 
into  a  furnace,  ami  kept  melted,  hy  means  j 
of  the  flame  of  the  comhiistihles,  which  is 
made  to  pi.ay  upon  its  surface.  While 
melted,  it  is  constantly  stirred  by  a  work¬ 
man,  that  every  part  of  it  may  he  exposetl 
to  the  air.  In  about  an  hour  tlie  hottest 
part  of  the  mass  begins  to  heave  ami  swell, 
and  to  emit  a  l.amhent  blue  flatne.  This 
continues  nearly  an  hour;  and  by  that  time 
the  conversion  is  completed.  As  the  pro¬ 
cess  advances,  the  iron  gradually  acquires 
more  consistency  ;  attd  at  last,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  continuanct;  of  the  heat,  it  congeals 


I  altogether.  It  is  then  taken  while  hot,  and 
I  hammered  violentlj'j-hy  mennsf>fa  heavy 
hammer  driven  hy  machinery.  This  not 
only  n  akes  tin;  particl' s  of  iron  ap|)ioacli 
near«‘r  each  «ither,  hti?  drives  .away  several 
impuritit“s  wfiich  would  otherwise  continue ' 
aitaidieci  to  the  iron. 

If  tlie  [itirest  malleable  iron  lie  bedded  in 
jioimded  charcoid,  in  a  covered  rrncihle, 
and  kept  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a 
strong  red  heat,  it  is  found,  that  hy  this  op¬ 
eration,  which  is  called  cementation,  the  iron 
has  gained  a  .small  addition  of  weight, 
amounting  to  about  the  hundred  and  fiftieth, 
or  the  two-hundredth  part,  and  iS  remarka¬ 
bly  changed  in  its  properties.  It  is  much 
more  brittle  and  fusible  than  before.  Its 
surface  is  commonly  blistered  when  it  comes 
out  of  the  crucible  ;  and  it  requires  to  he 
forged,  to  bring  it.s  jiqrts  together  into  a  firm 
and  contimioiis  state.  This  cemented  iron 
is  called  steel.  It  may  he  welded  like  bar 
iron,  if  it  has  not  been  fused,  or  over-cement¬ 
ed  ;  lint  its  most  useful  and  advantageous 
property  is  that  of  becoming  extremely  hard 
when  ignited  and  plunged  into  cold  water 

'I'he  usual  time  required  for  the  cementa¬ 
tion  of  steel  is  from  six  to  ten  hours.  If  the 
cementation  he  continued  too  long,  the  steel 
becomes  porous,  brittle,  of  a  darker  fracture, 
more  fusible,  ami  iucajiahle  of  being  I'orgeil 
or  welded.  On  the  contrary,  steel  cemented 
with  earthly  infusible  powdei's,  is  gradually 
reduced  to  thy  state  of  forged  iron  again. 
The  texture  of  steel  is  rendered  more  uni¬ 
form  by  fusing  it  before  it  is  made  into  bars; 
this  is  called  cast  steel ;  and  is  rather  more 
fliflicidtly  wrought  than  common  steel,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  fusible,  and  istlispcrscd  un¬ 
der  the  liammer  if  heated  to  a  white  heat. 

I  Iron  is  one  ol'the  most  valuable  articles  of 
tlie  rntitt.'ria  mcdica.  The  protoxiile  acts  as 
a  getiiid  attcmiant  and  tonic,  in  all  cases  of 
chronic  debility  not  coimectoil  with  organic, 
congestion  or  inflatnmiition.  It  is  peculitirly 
ctliciicioiis  in  chlorosis.  It  appears  lliattlm 
peroxide  and  its  combinations  are  almost 
uniformly  irritating,  causing  hcart-hnrii, 
febrile  tieat,  and  quickness  of  |)ulse.  Many 
eholyheate  mineral  ^waters  contain  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute  quatitity  of  protocarhoiiate 
of  iron,  and  yet  exercise  an  astonishing 
power  in  recruiting  the  exliaiisted  frame, 
'I'heir  virtue  appears  to  he  derived  sinqily 
from  tliernetul  heingoxidized  to  a  minimum 
and  dirt'u.sed  by  the  ag'nit  y  of  a  mild  acid 
throngh  a  great  body  of  water,  in  which 
state  it  is  rapidly  taken  ii|i  hy  the  lacteals, 
and  8|MM;dily  imparts  a  ruddy  hue  to  the 
wan  coutitentince.  These  qualities  may  he 
imitated  exactly,  by  dissolving  3  grains  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  (30  of  bicarbonate  of 
pota.sli,  in  a  quart  of  cool  water,  with  agita¬ 
tion  in  a  close  ves.sel. — [Dictionary  cf  .Irts 
and  Scitnrts. 

Practical.  Science. 

The  practical  results  of  the  progress  of 
ph  ysics,  (Jiemistry,  and  mechanics,  are  of 
the  most,  m.irvellous  kind ;  and  to  make 
them  all  distinct  would  require  a  compari¬ 
son  of  ancient  and  modern  dates.  .Shijis 
that  were  moved  hy  human  labor  in  tlie  an¬ 
cient  world,  are  transported  hy  the  w  inds  ; 
and  a  piece  of  steel,  touched  hy  the  magnet, 
points  out  to  the  mariner  his  unerring  course 
from  the  «dd  to  the  new  worlil ;  and  liy  the 
exertions  of  one  man  of  geniii.s,  and  hy  the 
resources  of  chemistry,  a  power  which,  by 
the  old  philosophers,  coulil  hardly  have 
been  imagined,  has  lieen  generated  and  ap-' 

I  plied  to  almost  all  tlie  machinery  of  active 
I  iile  ;  the  steam  engine  not  only  jierfornis  the 
labor  of  horses,  lint  of  man,  hy  cornhina- 
i  lions  wliicli  ajipcar  almost  |)osses.sed  ofintel- 
I  ligonce  ;  wagons  are  moved  hy  it ;  eoiistnic- 
tions  made  ;  vessels  c.'iiised  to  perform  voy¬ 
ages  in  opposition  to  the  wind  and  tide,  and 
a  power  (ilaced  in  human  hands  which 
seems  almost  unlimited.  To  these  novel 
and  still  extending  improvements  may  he 
added  others  which,  though  of  secondary 
kind,  yet  materially  afl'eet  the  comforts  of 
life — the  collections  from  fossil  materials, 
the  elements  of  combustions,  and  a|iplyiiig 
them  so  as  to  illuminate  by  a  single  opera¬ 
tion,  lioii.ses,  streets,  and  even  cities.  If  yon 
look  to  the  results  of  eiiemicnl  arts,  you  will 
find  new  substances  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  nature  applied  to  various  and  novel 
purposes.  You  will  find  a  few  exiieriments 
in  elcetrieity  leading  to  the  marvellous  re¬ 
sults  of  disarming  tin*  tlmnder  cloud  of  its 
,  terrors,  and  you  will  see  new  instrnment.s 
I  created  hy  human  ingenuity,  jmssessing  the 
same  powers  as  the  electrical  organs  of  liv¬ 
ing  animals.  To  whatever  parts  of  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  modern  times  you  cast  your  eyes,  yon 
will  find  marks  of  superiority  and  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  wisli  to  impress  upon  yon  the 
conviction,  tliat  the  results  of  intellectual  la¬ 
bor,  or  scientific  genius,  aru  permanent  nn<l 
incapalile  of  being  lost.  Monandis  cliange 
their  plans,  governments  their  olijects,  a 
fleet  or  an  army  efTocts  its  [turiioscs,  nn<l 


then  passes  away ;  hut  a  jdece  of  steel 
touched  hy  a  magnet,  preserves  its  charac¬ 
ter  foi-ever,  and  secures  to  man  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  trackless  ocean.  .V  new  period 
of  .socii'ty  may  send  armies  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Euxine,  and  the 
em|iire  of  the  Mahometan  may  he  broken 
in  pieces  by  n  northern  people,  and  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Britons  in  Asia  may  share 
the  same  fate  as  that  of  Tamerlane  or  Zen- 
giskham  ;  hut  the  steam  boat  that  ascends 
the  Mi.ssissippi  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  will 
continue  to  he  used,  and  will  carry  the  civ¬ 
ilization  of  an  improved  people  into  the  des¬ 
erts  of  \orth  America  and  into  the  wilds  of 
Canada. — [  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

SENSATION. 


H  E  A  R  I  It  O. 

The  iindiilations  of  the  atmosphere,  exci¬ 
ted  hy  the  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies,  are 
collected  in  the  external  ear  and  auditory 
passage,  as  in  a  hearing  trum|)et,  and  are 
conveyed  to  the  memhrana  tympani,  which 
they  cause  to  vibrate.  The  efl'ect  is  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  small  hones  to  tiie  wa¬ 
tery  fluid  that  tills  the  internal  ear,  in  which 
the  delicate  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves 
float ;  and  by  tliis  nerve  tlie  sensation  is 
conveyed  to  the  brain.  Muscles  attaclicd 
to  the  small  hones  of  the  tym|iaiium  have 
t'.ie  power  of  stn^tcliiiig  or  relaxing  the 
memhrune ;  and  [irolialily  thereby  adapt 
the  organ  to  various  quantities  of  sound,  hy 
diminisliiiig  acute,  and  augmenting  the 
force  of  grave  sounds,  as  the  changes  in  the 
[iiipil  of  the  eye  accommodate  that  organ 
to  a  greater  or  less  niimlier  of  rays,  accord¬ 
ing  to  t!iO  etlcct  they  produce. 

.An  eniire  state  of  the  memhrniia  tymfia- 
ni  is  not  essential  to  hearing;  for  the  sense 
remains,  where  an  opening  has  taken  plaee 
in  that  |>art ;  yet  it  is  neces.sary  that  the 
tympanum  should  commmiieate  with  tlie 
liiiiees,  for  an  obstruction  of  the  eustacliiaii 
tube  causes  dealiiess. 

Vibrations  may  he  transmitted  to  the  au¬ 
ditory  nerves  through  the  hones  id' the  head  ; 
thus  a  watch  placed  between  the  teeth  is 
heard  very  distinctly,  although  the  ears  are 
sto|iped,  «Scc. 

TOUCHING. 

This  lias  been  with  some  [(ropriety  de¬ 
nominated  the  elementary  sense,  and  all 
others  considered  as  merely  riiodificatioiis, 
accommodated  to  certain  jiroperties  of  bod¬ 
ies.  ‘Every  thing  tliat  is  not  light,  soimil, 
odour,  or  savour,  is  appreciated  by  tlis* 
toneh.’  This  sense  resides  tliroiighmil  tlie 
whole  extent  of  the  nervous  system  ;  thy 
peculiar  organ,  however,  oftnuch,  or  that  by 
wliicli  we  come  to  a  kowletlge  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  objects,  is  the  cutis,  spread  over  the 
external  surface  of  the  body.  !  ii  some  pans 
tills  sense  is  peculi  irly  moilitied  ;  in  the 
skin,  for  example,  covering  the  iqiieesofthe 
fingers;  and  in  siieli  parts  we  meet  with 
sometliing  resembling  the  papilla;  on  tin 
tongue,  hut,  periiaps,  not  exactly  similar, 
as  they  are  rather  constituted  of  nervous 
[irojectioii.<,  than  of  glandular  cryptte  ;  they 
are  surrounded  by  an  extremely  fine  vaseu- 
lar  membrane.  When  the  sense  of  feeling 
is  exerci.sed,  these  jia|iilla‘  are  siqipo.sed  to 
swell  and  elevate  the  epidermis,  which  in 
itself  is  totally  insensible  to  all  such  .stimuli 
as  act  exclusively  on  living  fibre.  The  ep¬ 
idermis,  like  tlie  nails  and  hair,  which  last 
proceed  from  it,  is  a  mere  defence  of  the 
iiody,  iinorffaiiized,  ami  consequently  desti¬ 
tute  of  exciudiility. — [First  Lines  of  Science. 

ABUSES. 


SCHOOLS. 

T HOtJSANDS  have  been  ruined  and  millions 
injured  hy  literary  institutions.  Tlie  very 
first  step  ill  scliohl  education,  as  it  is  fre- 
qmmtly,  perhajis  generally  taken,  is  jiroh- 
ahly  as  striking  an  instance  of  violence  done 
to  our  jiliysieal,  intellectual,  and  moral  na¬ 
tures,  as  can  he  found  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Children  a  year  learning  twenty- 
six  objects.  It  is  absolutely  monstrous. — 
Why,  many  children,  when  permitted  to 
pursue  their  own  course  in  learning  words 
and  the  meaning  of  words,  have  been  able 
to  speak  three  languages  hy  the  time  they 
were  four  years  old.  Many  children  have 
lieen  able  to  speak  the  English  and  French 
langmages,  and  without  confounding  one 
with  the  other,  at  three  years  of  age.  Many 
can  at  this  moment  speak  the  English  and 
Dtitcli  at  that  age.  In  doing  that,  they  must 
learn  si'veral  hundred,  if  not  thousand  ob¬ 
jects — their  names,  jiroperties,  and  uses. 

And  how  do  they  do  it?  Evidently  not 
hy  the  jirocess  the  four  thousand  cliildrim  in 
the  jirimary  schools  in  Boston  are  compelled 
to  jiursiie,  nml  emjihatically  described  liy 
[one  of  their  nmiiher,  who  told  her  grand- 


fatlier)  when  he  asked  her  what  she  did  at 
school,  that  she  ‘  said  A  and  B,  and  sat  on 
a  bench.’  So  far  as  the  jdiysical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  jiowers  are  concerned,  the  young  In¬ 
dians  roaming  in  tlie  forest  are  far  more  fa- 
voralily  situated  to  exercise  and  strengthen 
them,  than  a  great  jiurtion  of  the  children 
who  attend  school. 

It  is  true,  thatthe  mind  and  heart  are  such 
diflicult  things  to  chain  and  to  keep  in  chains, 
that  they  exert  their  native  power  in  spite 
of  the  A  and  B  and  the  liencli.  Though 
they  may  learn  nothing  from  their  book  or 
their  teacher,  they  learn  from  each  other, 
and  in  their  walks  to  and  from  school.  But 
it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  much  of  what  they 
learn  from  the  fii'st  of  these  sources,  is,  in' 
lie  vulgar,  or  unkind,  or  profane. 

But  we  shall  be  asked,  would  you  give' 
iiji  our  schools  then,  and  return  hack  into’ 
the  savage  state  ?  We  answer,  no  ;  but 
make  them  better,  retain  all  the  blessings 
we  now  derive  from  them,  and  ten-fold 
greater  and  richer  blessings,  and  at  tire 
same  time  avoid  the  evils  arising  frotti' llteHr 
abuses.  Retain  all  the  freedom  and  vigor 
of  action  frequently  worthy  of  great  admi^ 
ration  and  gieatl}'  niynired  in  the  savage, 
aided,  not  cramped,  hy  hooks,  and  teachers, 
and  schools. 

Whoever  will  look  at  the  nature  and 
course  of  exercises  and  management,  to 
which  many  children  are  subjected,  from 
the  time  they  enter  a  school-rooiii  at  (lie  age 
of  three  or  four  yenr.<,  till  they  cease  their 
school  education,  must  he  convinced  that 
their  tendency  is  to  cramj),  not  to  invigorate 
the  faculties,  either  jdiysical,  iiitellestual,  or 
moral.  How  much  are  the  muscles  strength¬ 
ened  hy  a  cuinjielled  inactioti,  six  hours  a 
day,  njion  less  than  two  leet  of  hoard  ? — 
How  iniicli  is  the  intellect  strengthened  hy 
cornjielling  the  child  to  look  at  twenty-six 
umiieuiiiiig  liieroglyjiliics,  lifteen  or  twenty 
ininiiteE  in  a  day,  (or  a  year?  IJow  much 
is  it  streiigtliencd  hy  rejienting  se\eral  hun¬ 
dred  words  from  a  sj>ellitig-hook,  \^  itiiont 
dreaming  that  any  one  of  them  have  any 
meaning?  How  can  the  intellect  he  exer¬ 
cised  or  strengthened  liy  rejieating  for  three 
or  four  yenrs  in  succession  a  fl-w  lessons 
from  a  reading-hook,  witlioiil  scareely  get¬ 
ting  an  idea  from  tlie  whole  during  the 
wliole  time?  And  how  much  is  the  intel¬ 
lect  exercised  in  writing  after  a  few  cojiies 
half  an  hour  n  day,  (iir  three  or  four  years 
III  siicce.s.sioii?  And  how  are  the  moral 
fiiciilties  strengthened  hy  such  exercises? 

It  is  an  established  law  of  onr  whole  na¬ 
ture,  that  all  the  faculties  w  hich  constitiile 
this  nature  are  strengthened  l>y  exercise, 
'i'he  muscles  are  strengthened  hy  jdiysical 
action.  The  intellc’ct  is  equally  strengthen¬ 
ed,  hy  observing,  comjiaring,  judging,  amf 
drawing  conclusions  ;  hy  examining  the 
jnojierties,  the  laws,  the  uses  of  things;  hy 
<’arefnl!y  observing  and  judging  resj*eotiiig 
men  and  things.  'Tlie  moral  ficilities  are 
exercised  and  strengthened  hy  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness — hy  doiner  good — hy  relieving  the  dis¬ 
tressed — hy  self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of 
o!!ier.s  ;  not  hy  jireoejits.  As  well  might  we 
e.xp<>ci  that  a  lecture  on  gymnastics  would 
invigorate  t!,e  timscles,  n.s  that  a  fertme  on 
j  ethics  would  strengthen  the  moral  faculties. 
It  is  not  hy  soi/mg  ‘he  ye  warmed  and  fill¬ 
ed,’  hilt  liy  t/omg  the  things  that  are  needful, 
that  we  become  henevident. 

The  rhildien  of  n  school  in  Charlestown, 
who  had  coiitrihiited  someihing  for  jirocur- 
ing  hooks  and  njiparntiis  for  each  other's  use, 
were  disjiosed  toextend  tireir  favors  without 
their  circle,  and  beyond  their  country  ;  they 
felt  themselves  disjtosed,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  able,  to  r<  nlrihnte  sometliing  for  the 
surti’ring  Cajie  f)e  Verds. 

If  onr  moral  faculties  are  hy  far  the  mn.st 
imjiortaiit  jiart  of  onr  nature,  and  they,  like 
the  otlier  faculties,  can  he  strengthened  only 
hy  exeTci.se,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  school  must  he  radically  de¬ 
fective,  until  it  lias  a  regular  and  e.stahlished 
system  of  ginng — of  coritrihiiting,  in  some 
way,  for  the  mntiial  hapjiiness  id'  the  jmpils 
— until  their  acts  of  kindness  and  benevo¬ 
lence  extend  beyond  their  own  circle — until 
they  are  jiermitted  to  do  somethmg  for  the 
relief  of  di.stres.s — until  they  are  taught  to 
feel  that  doinff  good  to  their  neighbor,  call¬ 
ing  the  whole  hnman  family,  and  even  the 
■whole  animate  creation,  their  neighhor,  is 
the  great  and  almost  the  only  object  for 
which  they  were  created  and  for  which  they 
live.  Can  any  thing  he  more  evidently  true 
than  this  last  jiosition?  and  yet  where  is  the 
school  that  comjilies  with  it?  where  is  the 
school  which  does  not  violate  it,  and  instead 
of  benevolence  cultivate  selflsliness? 


T.  Y  C  E  U  M  S  E  .M  1  .N  A  R  I  E  S. 

Several  meetings  have  already  been  held,  and 
others  are  proposed,  (o  consider  the  self-support¬ 
ing  principle  in  education,  and  to  devise  means., 
to  carry  it  into  operation. 


1 


FAMILY  LYCEUM 


TeACHINU  the  ALPilABET. 


While  visitiii" a  primary  sclioul  the  other 
day,  we  asked  tlie  teacher  how  lone  her 
-children  generally  were  in* learning  the  al¬ 
phabet.  8he  replied,  that  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  a  year!  but  pointing  to  a  little  boy, 
she  said,  there  is  a  hoy  who  has  lieen  Inn 
little  more  than  six  months,  and  he  knows 
most  all  the  large  letters  now !  VVMien  pa¬ 
rents  and  teachers  are  infonne*!,  that  ninety- 
nine  ohihlren  out  ofa  huiitired,  of  four  years 
old,  can  learn  the  al|thnhet  in  three  weeks, 
they  will  be  led  to  tncpiire  what  is  the  rad¬ 
ical  defect  in  the  mode  of  teaching  in  that 
•and  many  other  schools,  and  how  childreti 
can  learn  well  in  three  weeks  what  they  fre¬ 
quently  learn  but  poorly  in  a  year.  Ily 
turning  to  the  fourteenth  number  of  the 
Family  Lyceum,  the  radical  defect  will  he 
seen,  viz. :  |>resenting  over  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  objects  to  an  infantile  mind  at  once, 
without  any  meaning  or  use  to  one  of  them. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  mass  of  nnmeanini; 
anti  useless  confusion  must  he  too  miieli  for 
any  mind,  and  certainly  for  the  mind  of  a 
little  child. 


r-;' 


teaching  children  the  alphabet,  was  referred 
to  in  the  second  number  of  the  Lyceum;  it 
is,  learning  the  capitals  before  the  small  let¬ 
ters.  It  would  nndouhtetlly  Ire  better  for  a 
child  never  to  see  a  capital  lettt.-r  until  In; 
linil  learned  all  the  small  ones,  and  [irobably 
not  until  he  had  learned  to  read  simple  sen¬ 
tences.  This  will  l)e  acknow  ledged  by  any 
one  who  knows  that  in  taroks,  as  they  usu¬ 
ally  occur,  the  small  letters  are  used  from 
one  hundred,  to  six  or  eight  hnndretl  times 
where  the  capitals  are  used  once,  and  of 
course  if  the  child  can  read  sentences  cotn- 
pos«*d  entirely  of  the  small  lettei-s,  the  capi¬ 
tals  when  used  will  almost  he  known  of 
course.  This  being  the  case,  when  a  child 
has  been  to  school  six  months  to  learn  the 
capitals,he  has  to  learn  another  most  di.scour- 
aging  lesson,  that  he  has  no  ns^for  them,  and 
must  spend  another  six  in  learning  some 
characters  that  he  can  use.  Is  not  this  too 
had  ?  \Ve  ask  both  teuchci*s  and  jjarents  if 
this  is  not  too  had  ? 

These  views  are  not  original,  neither  are 
they  theory  merely  ;  they  have  been  put 
into  |»iactice,  and  with  ntiiform  success. 
Several  hooks  for  children  are  made  some¬ 
thing  upon  this  plan,  though  Mr.  Harnnm's 
ami  Mr.  1‘arknrst’s,  are  more  |(urely  so  per¬ 
haps  than  any  other.  A  part  of  the  Family 
Apparatus,  or  ‘  Intellectual  Toys’  forchil- 
(Iren,  are  also  upon  this  principle,  with  the 
additions  that  the  pictures  and  words  rep- 
res*  nting  objects  are  placed  on  liri<-k.*‘, (small 
blocks)  which  children  use  daily  for  w*?eks 
and  months,  not  only  without  tireitig,  but 
with  increased  interest. 


of  the  .-air  it  contains  may  he  forced  out. 
When  that  is  done,  if  the  small  end  of  th« 
instrument  he  immersed  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
as  it  cools,  the  air  will  contract,  and  the 
liqiii*!  he  forced  up  to  fill  its  place.  Heat 
the  hulh  again,  and  the  liquid  will  l>e  ex¬ 
panded  ami  evaporated,  so  as  to  throw  a 
stream  of  vapor  out  of  the  tulie,  when  it 
!nay  l)e  inflamed  by  applying  another  hunp 
or  candle.  This  experiment  shows  how 
lii|uids  are  eva|>orated,  and  that  when  evH|)- 
orated,  they  are  so  expanded  as  to  occupy 
many  times  more  space  than  when  in  a  liquid 
state. 

PTROMETEB. 


'Afprestices'  Lvceuii. 

The  Mcctvauic  A ppriuiice*’ Library  Association, 
of  l>usii>it,  is  pcriiaps  ui«  purest  or  most  perlecl  Lycc- 
aiii  lu  ibc  city.  Tim;  Kesulutiuus  below,  wbicb  we  am 
gtaii  lo  use  lor  our  coluuuts,  lutuish  a  speciiueu  ul  um* 
spifil  and  ol  tbe  plau  <•!  Um;  Society.  knowledge 
ul  ibe  tael  that  ibey  liave  books  upon  ibeir  shelves,  as 
Is  too  oiicn  ibe  rase,  docs  uolsaiisiy  ibem.  Keading 
(hose  books,  does  not  satisly  them,  lieanog  lectures, 
does  not  saiisly  them,  'luey  are  sausbeu  with  noth¬ 
ing  stM.rl  ol  uoiug  their  own  wurk«-ol  lusiructing 
ibcinsclves  aiideacu  oiiu  r.  'iliey  bcuce  tunibiuc  the 
advaniagcsol  a  library,  a  rcadu.g-rooni,  a  cabiuetof 
.Natural  History,  a  ueoatiug  sOtivly,  aud  scMunitic 
ieclures,  given  by  iheinselvcs,  nut  received  Irom  oth¬ 
ers. 

Aor  have  they  forgoiteu  tbe  advantages  of  tbe  at- 
teiidance  ot  ladies,  lertainly  to  their  aoeiety,  il  net 
to  the  .allies  ilieiiiselves.  'I  iHiir  weekly  exerewes  are 
of  suifieieiii  lulerest  lo  draw  a  respectable  number  ol 
ladies  to  llHiir  nieeliiigs. 

1  lie  young  gciiileuien  composing  this  Society,  ate 
cerlaiuiy  seuii.g  an  example,  woriliy  ot  beii.g  loilow- 
ed  by  liieir  oluer  breilireii,  m  the  saiiMJ  good  cause, 
bolli  111  dlls  city  and  m  all  oihei  places. 


Me.  IIui.rrouk — Tiie  following  Circular  ai>d  Re¬ 
solves  were  lalely  adopted  by  tbe  CiuveruuMiot  ol  the 
-Mechasic  Appuerticls’  Libkarx  Assuciatiom. 


CHEMISTRY. 


A  more  ratiomil  mode  of  teaching  the 
nipliithct  will  he  .seen  in  the  second  iiumhcr 
Ilf  the  Lyceum,  where  the  method  of  com- 
tncncitig  with  words  iiistcnd  of  letters  i.s 
niciition(;il.  T.nke  fi»r  cxamjile  the  word  ox, 
cow,  dog,  or  cal ;  and  if"  cither  is  assiiciated 
with  a  picture  of  the  anini:il  it  rcjircsctits, 
the  word  and  picture  will  each  convey  an 
idea  to  the  inimi  of  the  child,  and  of  course 
each  will  he  rcmcmlicred.  The  child  will 
understand  and  reinetalier  that  the  picture 
means  ox,  and  that  the  letters  mean  ox.  If 
tlie  letters  ire  then  separated,  and  eiicli  [>re- 
sented  by  ilselti  each  will  he  letirneil  and 
•distingriished  from  the  other  in  a  few  miti- 
utes.  When  the  word  cow  is  (ireM'nted, 
associated  with  the  picture  of  the  animal, 
from  their  being  associated,  the  chilil  will 
learn  almost  imineiliately  that  both  mean  the 
same  thing,  and  that  thing  is  an  ohject  with 
which  he  is  arqnaiiiteil.  He  will  jilso  see, 
that  one  of  the  characters  which  compose 
the  word  cow,  is  the  same  tis  one  in  ox, 
which  will  of  course  he  recogtiized.  From 
the  simple  fact  that  the  mind  was  construct¬ 
ed  for  being  a  receptacle  of  ideas,  and  that 
the  compound  clmracter,  or  vvorti  cow  or  ox, 
conveys  an  idea,  iind  the  letter  c  or  x  con¬ 
veys  no  idea,  the  otie  is  received,  while  the 
other  is  rejected ;  until  fornble  aUnmpts,  of¬ 
ten  repented,  compijls  the  tnind  to  receive  it. 
This  is  the  w  hole  philosophy,  and  the  w  hole 
secret,  why  children  learn  words  faster  than 
•they  do  letters. 

In  the  same  order  they  le.arn  almost  every 
thing  else.  Take  knife  for  example  ;  chil- 
ilreii  evidently  learn  that  aceruiin  com|ioiind 
thing,  or  an  instrument  with  different  parts, 
is  called  knife,  befitre  they  learn  that  one  of 
those  part.s  is  ealit  (1  the  handle,  and  another 
the  blade.  I’he  same  is  true  with  nearly 
every  article  of  fi;rnitiire  in  the  house,  ev¬ 
ery  animal,  and  every  plant  which  they  learn. 
It  may  be  douhted  w  hether  any  child  in  the 
world  ever  learned  that  a  certain  ohject  was 
called  tree,  by  first  Icartiiiig  that  a  part  of 
that  oliject  was  called  the  roofs,  another  the  | 
trunk,  others  the  branches,  limits,  twigs, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  and  that  these"  put  to¬ 
gether  were  culled  tree. 

Children,  in  learning  the  objects  w  hich 
snrronml  them,  take  the  course  which  na¬ 
ture  dictates;  they  hence  learn  rafiidly  and 
agreeably*  The  mode  usually  adopted  for 
learning  the  alphabet  and  many  other  things 
in  schools,  is  not  merely  a  want  of  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  dictates  of  nature,  hut  it  is 
absolutely  at  war  with  nature, 

Another  mistake '  usually  committed  in 


l.N  our  last  we  referred  to  one  of  the  great  | 
and  fumltimentul  laws  of  hetit,  w  hich  is  also 
among  the  most  universal  and  iiiqiortant 
laws  in  the  material  universe.  \Ve  will  iiuw 
show  how  that  law  may  lie  proved  and  ex¬ 
plained.  The  first  cut  represents  an  air 
tliermorncier  and  a  flask,  the  one  to  show 
the  eft’ect  of  hetit  upon  air,  the  other  upon 
water,  alcohol  or  any  other  liquid.  If  a 
little  water  lie  poured  into  a  tithe  with  a  hulh, 
like  that  with  the  hulh  at  the  upper  end, 
and  then  inverted  into  a  glass  of  water,  the 
apjdictuion  of  the  hand  to  the  hitlb  will  so 
expand  the  air  as  lo  force  the  water  down 
in  the  tube.  If  a  lamp,  or  coal  of  fire  he 
a[)[)lie(l,  not  only  the  \yater,  hut  a  portion 
of  the  air  will  he  forced  out  of  the  tube  and 
rise  in  hubbies  through  the  water  in  the 
glass. 

'I'he  .same  experiment  may  he  tried  by  a 
(,'ologne  bottle,  or  even  u  common  vial. 
Tour  a  little  water  into  a  vial,  and  after 
inverting  it  in  a  glii.ss  of  water,  jdace  it 
l)id"ore  the  fire,  and  the  heat  will  so  e\|ianil 
the  air  as  to  force  the  water,  and  a  part  of 
that  out  of  the  vial.  Or  if  a  vial  he  heated 
w  hen  empty,  ami  then  inverted  in  water,  as 
it  cools,  the  air  will  he  contracted,  and  the 
water  fi.se,  to  fill  a  |iail  of  its  place.  Fx- 
periments  to  show  the  expansion  of  air  by 
hciit  may  he  varied  almost  infinitely. 

If  it  flask,  like  the  one  w  ith  the  hulh  down, 
he  partly  filled  with  water,  as  here  repre¬ 
sented,  and  a  lamp  iqiplied,  or  heat  from 
any  other  source,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the 
tube.  If  water  and  alcohol  he  both  used, 
separately,  it  will  he  Ki:en  that  the  latter 
will  expand  nearly  tw'ice  as  much  as  the 
former.  Tlinngh  some  liquids  expand  much 
more  than  others,  air  expands  much  more 
rapidly,  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
any  liquid.  Liquids  however  are  expanded 
sboncr  and  moru  than  6<dids. 


'riiis  insinnnent  is  to  show  the  expansion 
of  metals,  'riiongh  this  chis.s  of  lioilies  is 
expanded  far  less  than  airs  or  fliiid.s,  by  the 
contrivance  here  provided,  a  hra.>is  or  iron 
rod  may  be  so  much  expanded  as  to  give 
the  inde.x  to  show  the  expansion  a  complete 
revolution  ;  and  that  even  by  a  small  roll  of 
paper  lighted  and  applied  to  the  rod.  liy  a 
lamp  it  may  be  made  to  revolve  two  or 
three  times. 

The  manner  by  which  the  expansion  of 
a  rod  the  small  part  of  an  inch  is  made  to 
turn  an  imlex  twenty  or  thirty  itiches,  can¬ 
not  he  so  well  explained  by  a  cut  as  hy  the 
instrument  itself.  A  moment’s  exiimination 
of  the  coii.-triiction  of  the  pyrometer  will 
show  it  operates,  to  give  a  most  evident 
demonstration  of  the  expansive  power  of 
heat  upon  metals.  .All  metals  are  not  ex¬ 
panded  in  an  equal  degree,  or  in  the  same 
time  hy  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Brass  is 
expanded  more  than  iron,  and  silver  more 
than  either,  hy  applying  the  same  heat  to 
each. 

'I'he  experiments  here  illustrated  show 
that  heat  expands  airs  or  gases,  liquids  and 
solids,  varying  very  much  in  the  degrees  of 
expansion.  It  is  stiid  that  the  same  quantity 
of  air  has  been  made  to  occupy  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  times  as  much  space  at  one  time  ns  at 
another.  iVo  liquid  ran  probably  he  made 
to  occupy  one  tenth  pari  more  space  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  except  hy  changing  it 
into  vapor.  Aletals  uro  expanded  for  less 
than  liquids. 

A  few  apparent  exceptions  to  this  law 
are  observed  and  mentioned.  Water  at  a 
given  temperafnre  is  one.  Many  pitchers 
and  other  vessels  have  been  broken  hy  the 
expansion  of  water  in  becoming  colder,  or 
in  freezing.  Hnt  after  all,  this  may  not  he 
an  exception  to  the  general  law.  And,  per¬ 
haps  onr  rpadcrs,all  of  whom  have  witneswd 
the  experiment,  and  many  of  them  doubtless 
have  tried  it,  may  give  some  explanations  of 
it  in  consistence  with  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  heat  expands  alt  bodies,  'fhey 
may  possibly  have  witnessed  also,  some 
other  exceptions  which  need  explanation. 
If  they  should  not  succeed  in  explaining 
this  exception  or  in  mentioning  others,  w’e 
will  endeavor  to  aid  tlH^m  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Lyeenrn. 


CIRCULAR. 

The  Governnient  of  the  Mechanic  Apprsn- 
tice«’  Library  Association,  desirous  ot  iucreasiug 
and  extending  the  usefulness  ol  the  institution 
under  tlieir  cliarge  by  all  means  in  their  power, 
have  passed  tlie  tollowing  resolutions  which 
they  respecttully  publish  to  the  coiuiuunity. 

Kf.iulved,  that  it  shall  bereafier  be  the  object  of  this 
lioard,  III  coiiiiecliou  M  ilh  iIm;  other  dunes  assigued 
iliciii,  lo  undertake  the  lorinatioii  ot  a  cabinet  tor  the 
reception  ot  .Minerals,  Aueieut  Coins,  all  suLjects  of 
Aalural  History,  speeiniens  ot  lugenioes  workaiau- 
ship,  dill'erent  kinds  of  woods,  and  embracing  cun- 
osities  lioin  lore  gii  countries. 

AVfofred,  lliai  we  invite  the  members,  triends  of 
die  instituiiou,  and  all  who  feel  disposed,  to coulnbule 
sueli  articles  as  tliey  may  be.  able,  towards  the 
aceompiishmeut  ol  this  olijeet. 

All  such  articles,  or  donations  of  books,  will  b« 
thankfully  received  at  die  Library  room  No.  3.  Corn- 
hill,  on  Tuesday'  or  Saturday  evenings. 

Geo.  D.  .Miles,  Stcretary. 


JuvEitiLE  Concert, 


Wr.  arc  glad  to  be  informed,  and  to  inform  those 
who  have  a  laste  tor  a  rational  and  a  dignitied  enter- 
luinmenl.  that  die  Juvenile  Couet  rt,  nr.eulioued  in  our 
last,  will  t)e  repealed  on  Wednesday  evening  next, at 
the  same  place.  We  esteem  it  a  privik-ge  to  speak 
of  cR’ca.sions  ot  this  kind,  as  efTording  pleasure  ol  a 
(Hire  and  elevnterl  character,  both  to  children  and 
adults,  aud  as  liappy  illustrations  ul  the  power  of 
children,  even  by  occasional  social  intercourse,  to  im¬ 
prove  each  other,  and  insiruct  their  pareuis  and  other 
triends. 

.As  tlie  appropriation  of  the  avails  of  the  tickets  it 
for  a  benevolent  otjeci,  viz. :  die  benefit  of  Sabbath 
S«  hools,  every  one  who  purchases  a  ticket  must  leel 
himself  twice  rewarded— cewarded  in  receiving,  and 
rewarded  in  giving. 


Boston  LTCEitH. 

The  Lecture  on  Music,  by  Lowell  Mason,  de¬ 
livered  belore  this  Assoeiatioii  last  week,  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  much  inierest.  .Mr.  M.  is  doing  much  lo  over¬ 
throw  many  vulgar  errors  in  singing  practised  in  som* 
of  our  churches,  and  to  establish  a  correct  taste. 


Ltcel'm  IlctLbiNGS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  so  many  of  our  public 
journals  interesting  themselves  in  the  erection 
of  Lyceum  buildings,  as  places  of  intellectual 
social  resort  for  all  classes  and  ages,  in  ail  our 
town.s  and  villages  throughout  the  country.  We 
hope  the  subject  will  form  a  rallying  point  ibr 
all  the  friends  of  educa'tion  in  all  the  states. 


E  0  L  o  P  I  L  E . 


The  in.strnment  here  representetl,  shows 
both  expansion  and  evaporation.  By  heat¬ 
ing  the  bulb  of  the  eolopile,  the  greater  part 
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The  Essayist  and  Yoi  sg  Men’s  .Magazine, 
for  January,  contains  a  still  better  variety  than  usual. 
The  Coiitent.s  are  ; — Dr.  t^purzlieim  ;  Tbe  Sick  Stu- 
•leni’s  Consolation  ;  Literature  aud  Business  Young 
•Men  ;  Chitchat ;  Self-Taught  Men  ;  The  High  Court¬ 
ing  the  I.ow ;  Dbserver,  No.  I  ;  Bachelor’s  Folly  ; 
Literary  Remains  of  John  G.  C.  Brninard;  Sketches 
of  I'haracter;  Essayi.st  Room;  English  Periodicals; 
I.it*Tary  Notices ;  Intelligence;  I’alliinore  Auxiliary 
to  tl)e  A’oung  Men’s  Association  (or  the  Promotion  of 
f.iterature  and  Science  ;  Young  Men’s  Beoevotent 
Society;  Boston  Lyceum. 

The  following  scrap  contains  some  good  advice 
that  often  needs  lo  l)e  observed,  especially  where  very 
benevolent  oltice-seekers  abound. 


The  High  courting  the  Low. 

Perchance  v«>u ’ve  .■.con,  far  out  upon  the  wateri¬ 
n'  not,  I  'll  tell  you  of  them — while  gulls  skimming. 
Casting  an  eye  at  parents,  sons  aud  daughters 
Uf  tinny  tribes,  that  underneath  were  swimming. 


Perhaps  you ’ve  seen  one  of  those  gulls,  w  hile  wending 
Over  the  waves,  such  meekness  to  discover. 

You  thought  she  bad  consenle<l,  while  desreoding. 
To  call  tbe  son  of  some  old  fish  her  lover. 


But^  what  thought  you,  when  the  shrewd  bird  was  dying 
Upward,  to  see  the  fish  and  gulf  together  T 
Thought  you,  as  tliey  to  some  steep  crag  were  hying. 
That  all  their  speed  was  owing  to  the  weather? 


Warmest  d.iy  fih. — Coldest  dav  19lli. 
Highest  degree  bo. — Lowest  10°  lielow  zero. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  mouth,  56°. 


,  Bethink  vou  Ibcn,  w  tien  Wealth  and  Honor  doff 
I  Their  liats,  and  ask  you  lo  their  golden  dishes; 

I  Gulls  wilhout  wings  have  means  of  dying  off, 

And  have  been  found,  too,  mighty  Tend  of  fishes. 


FRANKllN,  JR. 
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THE  OCEAN. 

W«1  EN  the  tide  begins  to  flow,  it  signifies  not 
that  the  proudest  earthly  {lotentates  be  in  the 
Way. — Canute  may  erect  his  throne  on  the  beach, 
and  comniand  the  sea  to  approach  no  farther; 
but  it  will  be  only  to  proclaim  his  own  impo¬ 
tence ;  for  regardless  of  the  mandate,  the  waters 
will  press  on,  and  if  the  monarch  persists,  will 
sweep  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  When 
the  ebb  has  commenced,  it  is  cijually  vain  to 
think  of  retarding  the  reflux;  the  rolling  surges 
must  return  to  the  bos^m  of  the  i.ceun  from 
whence  thej'  came. 

The  bed  ol  the  ocean,  gradually  deepening  as 
it  recedes  from  our  shores,  till  it  loses  itself  in 
the  dai-k  unfathomeil  caves  of  the  deep,  renders 
it  not  only  more  commoilioiis  for  the  purjioscs  of 
navigation,  and  safe  for  the  inhabitants  who  d  wtdl 
on  its  borders,  but  it  is  of  singular  service  in 
removing  to  a  distance  from  our  shores,  those 
nu  Mcroiis  deposits  of  noxious  matter  wliich  arc 
daily  poured  into  it,  while  undergoing  the  process 
of  paritication  amongst  the  sandy  particlcsat  the 
bottom  I'here  the  most  oliensivevimpuiities 
hav|ng  subsided  into  the  mud,  may  be  said  to  be 
buried  in  the  depths  of  tlie  sea;  but  not  to 
remain,  for  even  there  a  species  of  worms  await 
their  farther  decomposition,  and  the  last  stage  ol 
corruption  is  made  to  assume  a  new  form  ! 

The  saltucss  of  the  sea,  besides  the  iniportant 
part  it  bear*  in  tlie  renovating  power  of  the 
watery  element  by  its  saline  ipiality,  is  also  ol 
use  in  lending  its  aid  to  preserve  that  motion,  the 
beneficial  efficacy  of  which  has  just  beendeinon- 
•rrated  ;  for  the  saltness  of  the  sea  renders  its 
wate  rs  less  apt  to  freeze,  and  in  those  countries 
where,  in  the  absence  of  he  U,  it  is  not  so  neces¬ 
sary  otherwise,  tends  not  a  little  to  retard  the 
progress  of  congelation.  This  serves  only  to 
render  the  water  of  the  ocean  heavier,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  a  proper  consistency  for  supporting 
thO'C  numerous  burdens  which  float  on  its 
surface. 

Among  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep,  we 
may  justly  reckon  those  awful  phenomena, 
termed  Waterspouts ;  yet  these  no  doubt  have 
their  uses. — They  are  of  two  kinds;  one  of 
which  is  no  other  than  a  thick  compressed  cloud, 
reduced  to  a  small  space  by  contrary  winds, 
which  blowing  at  the  sai.ie  time  from  many 
coi  ners,  give  it  a  cylindric  form,  and  causes  the 
water  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  Tlie  quantity 
of  Water  is  so  great,  and  the  fall  so  siidilen  and 
precipitate,  that  if,  unfortunately,  one  of  these 
spouts  break  on  a  vessel,  it  shatters  it  to  pieces, 
and  sinks  it  in  an  instant.  It  is  as.seiied,  and 
possibly  with  foundation,  that  these  spoutr  may¬ 
be  broken  and  destroyed  by  the  coinmoiion 
which  the  firing  of  cannons  excite  in  the  ai.-. 

The  other  kind  of  waterspout  is  called  a 
typhon,  and  does  not  descend  fiom  the  clouds,  but 
rises  up  from  the  sea  with  great  violence. 
‘Those  Waterspouts,’  Thevenot  observes,  ‘are 
also  very  ilangerous,  for  if  they  fall  oti  a  vessel 
they  entangle  in  the  sails  so  much  that  some¬ 
times  they  raise  it  up,  and  afterwards  let  it  fall 
with  such  violence  as  to  sink  it ;  or,  at  least,  if 
they  do  not  lift  the  vessel  up,  they  tear  all  the 
sails,  or  let  the  water  they  contain  fall  on  i*, 
which  often  sinks  it  to  the  bottom.’  But  what¬ 
ever  mischief  may  be  occasioned  by  Water¬ 
spouts,  or  however  terrifying  their  appearance, 
we  have  abundant  reasop  to  believe,  from  their 
being  the  production  of  so  wise  and  good  a  Cod. 
that  the  partial  evil  they  may  at  times  occasion, 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  goml  they 
promote.  As  the  burning  torreii‘,  issuing  from 
the  top  of  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  alarms  the  sur¬ 
rounding  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  carries 
irremediable  devastation  among  their  dwellings, 
yet  is  absolutely  neees.sary  to  prevent  greater 
evils  ;  so  the  terrific  Waterspout  may  act  as  the 
most  simple  and  efficacious  medium  of  restoring 
that  equilibrium  among  the  elements,  wliich,  if 
longer  prevented,  might  not  only  occasion  con¬ 
vulsions  siiflicient  to  swallow  up  whole  navies, 
but  be  attended  with  the  most  direful  elf.-cts 
upon  the  dry  land.  But  were  it  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  add  to  the  gramleur  of  such  a 
scene  as  is  about  to  be  descrilied,  and  awaken 
feelings  similar  to  those  experienced  by  the 
author  of  the  following  sublime  sketch,  takVn  in 
the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  these  wonderful 
proilucfions  of  the  varying  power  of  nature,  may 
be  said  not  to  have  been  created  in  vain. 

‘  One  evening,’ observes  this  writer, ‘(it  was 
a  profound  calm)  we  were  in  the  delicious  seas 
which  bathe  the  shores  of  Virginia;  every  sail 
was  furled  ;  I  was  engageil  upon  the  <leck,  when 
I  heard  the  hell  that  summoned  the  crew  to 
prayers:  1  hastened  to  mittglo  my  supplications 
with  those  of  the  companions  of  my  voyage. 
The  officers,  with  the  passengers,  were  on  the 
quarter;  the  chaplain,  with  a  hook  in  his  hand, 
stood  at  a  little  distance  before  them  ;  the  sea¬ 
men  were  scattered  at  random  over  the  poop ; 
we  were  \ill  standing*  our  faces  towards  the 
prow  of  our  sliip,  which  was  turned  to  the  west. 
The  globe  of  the  sun,  whose  lustre  even  then 
our  eyes  could  scarcely  endure,  ready  to  plunge 
beneath  the  waves,  was  discovered  through  the 
rigging  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  space.  From 
the  motion  of  the  stern,  it  appeared  as  if  the 
radiant  orb  every  moment  changed  its  horizon. 

A  few  clouds  wandered  confusedly  in  the  east, 
where  the  moon  was  slowly  rising;  the  rest  of 
the  sky  was  serene  ;  and  towards  the  north  a 
Waterspout,  forming  a  glorious  triangle  with 
the  luminaries  of  day  and  night,  glistening  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  prism,  rose  out  of  the  sea, 
like  a  column  of  crystal,  supporting  the  vaults 
of  heaven. 

‘  He  who  had  not  recognised  in  this  spectacle 
the  beauty  of  the  Deity,  h.xd  been  greatly  to  be 


pitied.  Religious  teacs  involuntarily  flowed 
from  my  eyes. 

‘  The  consciousness  of  our  insignificance, 
excited  by  the  spectacle  of  infinity  ;  our  songs 
resouiiuiiig  to  a  distance  over  tlie  silent  waves, 
the  night  approaciiing  witli  its  dangers:  our 
vessel  itself  a  wonder  among  so  many  wonders  ; 
a  religious  crew,  penetrated  with  aduiiration  and 
with  awe;  a  priest,  august  in  supplicating  the 
Almighty  God,  inclined' over  the  abyss,  wi-,h  one 
hand  staying  the  slin  at  the  portal  of  the  west, 
with  the  otl  er  raising  the  moon  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  and  lending,  through  immensity, 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  feeble  voice  of  his 
creatures  ;  this  is  a  picture  which  bailies  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  which  tiie  wiioie  art  of  man  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  ymbrace.’ 

No  person  who  has  walked  along  the  .sea¬ 
shore  but  must  have  observed  that  incessant 
noise,  lliat  continued  murmur,  which  even  when 
the  greatest  calm  prevails,  salutes  his  ear,  and 
the  iieantiful  white  edging  by  which  the  float¬ 
ing  mantle  is  fiinged  at  its  e.xtremities.  This 
soil  and  placid  murmur,  and  these  graceful  while 
curls,  are  occasioned  by  the  inotiuri  of  the  w  aves 
Oil  the  extended  beacii ;  and  trivial  as  they  may 
appear,  serve  as  perpetual  inonitors  to  warn  liie 
passenger  where  the  line  of  boundary  com¬ 
mences,  wliich  sep.iratcs  the  land  fioin  the 
water;  and  as  the  rushing  noise  of  the  rapid 
river,  and  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  dreadful 
cataract  serve  to  point  out  the  path  of  dahger  to 
the  bewildered  f.aveller,  particularly  under  the 
cloud  of  night,  these,  as  well  as  (he  luminous 
appearance  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  the 
breakers  on  the  rocks,  in  regions  more  remote 
fixiin  the  habitations  of  men,  may  also  be  of  use 
to  the  mariner  in  the  midnight  gloom,  by  ena¬ 
bling  iiim  to  steer  clear  of  iiiipeinling  dangers. 
The  luminous  appearance  of  the  stirlace  of  (he 
ocean  during  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  has 
been  remarked  hj-  navigators,  and  is  a  curious 
phenomenon  which  has  long  exercised  the  sa¬ 
gacity  of  philosophers;  but  without  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  this  singular  phosjilioric  piop- 
eriy  ofthe  waters  by  which  they  are  illuminated, 
ami  rendered  mo’'e  visible  among  breakers,  or 
where  the  greatest  agitation  prevails,  we  must 
allow  that  it,  as  well  a.s  the  noi.se  which  they 
make  in  a  stale  of  turbulence,  has  been  wisely 
imparted  to  the  w  aves  of  the  deep ;  for,  in  tlie 
words  of  that  elegant  writer  alieady  (piotcd, 

‘  How  many  vessels  would  peri?h  amid  the 
ilarkness,  were  it  not  for  those  iniracnious 
beacons,  kindled  by  Providence  upon  the  rocks !  ’ 
\Vc  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  that 
law  of  nature  by  which  fluids,  when  put  out  of 
order,  have  an  uniform  tendency  to  regain  their 
level,  and  it  is  to  this  law  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  lacility  with  w  liich  the  tract  of  a  ship  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea  is  closed  up.  But  for  lliis,  what 
a  rugged  and  mis-shapen  mass  must  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  long  ago  have  appeared  ;  it  is, 
however,  wisely  ordered  otherw  ise,  and  while 
the  plough  of  the  hiisbaiulman  leaves  the 
deepened  furrows  open  in  the  stubborn  glebe, 
those  occasioned  by  the  humblest  bark  or  light¬ 
est  skifl  in  the  watery  element,  as  soon  as  she 
has  passed,  are  quickly  swallowed  up. 

To  a  spectator  on  htnd,  the  sea  ap;>ear.s  to  be 
higher  than  on  the  spot  on  which  he  stands; 
this,  however,  is  by  no  means  tlie  case,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  same  experiment  by  which 
the  globular  form  of  the  earth  is  proved  ;  namely, 
the  sinking  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  in  the  horizon, 
as  she  recedes  from  our  view  ,  before  the  sails 
and  liigher  parts  disappear.  This  illusion  is  | 
occasioned  by  that  refraction  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  projicrty.  of  vision,  by  which  objects  are  made 
to  rise  in  the  landscape  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  us,  by  which  means  our  iiorizon  is 
incrca.sed  and  objects  longer  kept  in  view,  which 
otherwise  must  have  been  extremely  limited, 
and  our  prospects  of  short  duration. 

We  labor  also  under  a  deeeption  in  regard  to 
(he  color  ofthe  sea  ;  for  although  when  viewed 
from  a  precipice  its  waturs  afford  a  muddy 
greeni'li  hue,  arising  from  the  depth  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  eye;  when  beheld  from  a  shelving 
heaeh  it  assumes  the  color  of  the  sky ;  although 
it  is  (lark  and  black  in  the  deep  abyss,  while  and 
foaming  in  a  storm,  clouded  with  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  color  when  the  rays  of  the  setting  snn 
sliine  upon  it,  or  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  green,  when  beheld  from  a  boat  in  a 
sun-shine  dav.over  a  sandy  bottom.  A  ct  there 
can  he  no  Monbt  hut  the  sea-water  is  of  it-elf 
transparent  and  colorless,  and  that  the  various 
appearances  it  puls  on  must  he  entirely  ow  ing 
to  accidental  causes  ;  and  indeed  liow  could  it  he 
otherw  ise,  hut  that  the  medium  of  vision  to  so 
many  living  creatures  should  have  remained  in 
such  a  transparent  and  untinged  state,  as  to 
enable  them  to  disiingnish  each  other,  and  the 
numerous  inanituate  objects  which  are  to  be 
found  in  it  by  their  color. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  being  supposed  to 
resemble  the  surlace  of  (he  dry  land,  these  ine¬ 
qualities  in  itsdejith  which  occasion  the  mariner 
to  he  so  much  on  the  alert,  may  easily  be 
accounted  for.  But  if  these  are  the  causes  ol 
the  deceitful  shallows  and  dangerous  rocks,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  the^se  aiso  w-e  owe 
the  deep  unfathomable  gulfs  over  which  the 
vessel  glides  in  salety,  and  those  numerous 
inlands  w  hich  adorn  and  diversify  the  surface  of 
the  ocean. 

THE  USES  OF  THE  OCEAN. 


.\doring  own 


The  hand  .Mmiglily,  who  its  channelled  bed 
Immeasurable  sunk,  nnd  poured  abroad, 

Fenced  with  eternal  inaunds,  the  fluid  sphere ; 

With  every  wind  to  wall  large  coinnierci^  on, 

Join  pole  to  pole,  consociate  sever'd  worlds, 

And  link  in  Ixnids  of  intercourse  and  love 
Earth’s  universal  family.’ 

The  Ocean,  as  we  have  already  observed,  i* 


the  great  reservoir  of  nature,  the  mighty  source 
of  ev'poration,  which  supplies  the  earth  with 
I'ertility,  by  causing  the  clouds  to  drop  down 
latness.  ‘  It  is,’  in  the  words  of  an  elegant 
admirer  of  nature's  w  orks,  ‘  the  capacious  cis¬ 
tern  of  the  universe,  which  admits  as  into  a 
receptacle,  and  distributes  as  a  icservoir,  what¬ 
ever  waters  the  w  hole  globe.  There  is  not  a 
fountain  that  gushes  in  the  unfrequented  desert, 
nor  a  rivulet  that  flows  in  the  remotest  continent, 
nor  a  cloud  that  swims  in  the  highest  regions  of 
the  firmament,  but  is  fed  by  thisall-rfcplenishing 
source.’  Tlius  in  the  great  as  well  'as  in  the 
lesser  world,  a  continual  circulation  is  kept  up. 

The  waters  of  the  clouds  ascend  from  the  sea 
in  vapors ;  they  descend  to  the  earth  in  shower.s, 
and  return  again  to  the  deep  in  rivers,  after 
havii^g  watered  ami  fertilized  the  earth.  The 
ocextn,  instead  of  being  a  bar  of  separation,  is  the 
great  bond  of^nion  among  the  nations  ;  for  look 
at  a  map,  and  liehohl  with  admiration  liow 
w  isely  the  sea,  which  the  ancients  looked  upon 
as  an  impassable  gulf,  is  disposed  and  distriluited 
for  coiuiecliiig  the  remotest  realms,  and  lacilila- 
ling  the  inteiconisc  of  one  nation  with  another. 

‘  By  means  ol  liiis  element  we  travel  farther 
than  hitds  of  the  slrongc.st  pinion  fly,  and  dis¬ 
cover  tracts  which  the  vulture’s  eye  has  never 
seen.  W'c  itiake  a  vi-it  to  nations  that  lie 
drowned  in  midnight  slumbers  when  every  in¬ 
dustrious  person  on  this  part  of  the  globe  is 
bestirring  himselt  in  all  the  hurry  of  mi.siness. 
y^'e  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  sun¬ 
burnt  Negro  an.l  shivering  Icelander.  \N  e 
cross  the  llaming  line,  we  penetrate  almost  to 
the  pole,  and  wing  our  way  even  round  the 
glolie.’ 

The  ocean  is  the  great  vehicle  of  commerce, 
and  instead  of  limiting  (he  in.ln-try  of  man, 
enlarges  his  spliere,  and  excites  hitn  to  action. 
There  go  the  ships,  which  transpoit  the  produce 
of  nations  from  clime  to  clime,  and  enables  one 
people  to  supply'  their  wants  from  the  abundance 
of  another.  And  here  permit  us  to  observe  llcaf 
(lit  arts  of  ship-building  and  navigation  have 
indeed  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind 
Mow  astonishing,  that  such  an  enormous  and 
heavy  a  mass  as  a  large  ship  should  he  so  con- 
stiucted  as  to  be  made  to  swim  in  water,  with  all 
tier  crew, stores,  and  appendages!  Vet  such  ina». 
ses  are  not  only  ina.Ie  to  ^wim,  but  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  move  at  tlie  lightest  breeze, 
and  be  gnidcnl  in  their  course  by  a  very  small 
helm.  'J’he«c  considerations  alone  might  excite 
our  surpi  ise,  even  if  the  vessel  did  no  more  than 
coast  it  along,  without  losing  sight  ol  land  ;  but 
by  the  sister  art  ol  iiavigalion,  she  is  c  in  ii  d  out 
into  the  immense  depths  of  tlie  ocean,  and  made 
to  find  her  way  through  p.itliless  tracts,  atid 
across  a  (li.stance  of  some  (hou-aiid  10116-“  extent ; 
and  this  by  night  and  by  day,  foul  weather  and 
I'lir;  as  well  as  when  the  sky  is  overcA:-t  as 
when  it  is  clear,  without  t!ie  smallest  danger  ot 
mistakitig  her  port,  dr  missing  her  desired  haven. 

Through  this  eletneiit  are  imported,  at  a  stnall 
expense,  the  productiotis  and  rarities  of  almost 
every  country  ;  atnl  while  the  worktoaiishij)  of 
our  at  tisans,  and  the  pinduce  of  our  manofac- 
turers  are  widely  dilfused  among  the  nations, 
our  tabfes  arc  fui  iiished  from  the  remotest  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  globe.  We  are  clothed  dttiing 
summer  with  the  fleeces  of  the  south:  and  arc 
kept  w'arm  in  the  cold  season  of  wititer  by  th 
firry  inatitles  of  (he  north.  The  riches  of  both 
ln(li'“s  arc  wafted  to  onr  shores  ;  and  our  heavy 
inerrhuntmen  find  their  way  to  the  remotest 
regions.  And  in  this  place  we  cannot  pas 
without  noticing  how  dilfeient  are  our  modern 
voyages  from  those  undertaken  by  tlie  ancients, 
who,  even  in  the  mildest  climates,  and  in  seas 
the  least  tempestnoiis,  ventured  only  fiom  their 
harbors  in  the  summer  months;  and  for  this  we 
are  indebted  to  the  loadstone.  It  is  this  faithful 
and  unerring  guide  which  now  conducts  the 
pilot  w  ith  so  much  certainty  in  the  unbounded 
ocean,  and  enables  the  merchant  to  transport  his 
goixls  at  such  a  trifling  expense,  that  a  ship  of 
six  hundred  tons  burden,  and  muigated  by 
betwixt  thirty  nnd  forty  men,  can  be  made  to 
transport  as  many  giMxIs  at  a  time,  as  would 
require  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  horses, and 
a  proportionate  number  of  men  to  manage  them  ! 

What  a  dilfprence  in  point  of  saving,  were  it  no 
more  than  the  victuals  and  provender  made  use 
of  by  such  a  number  of  men  and  horses  ! 

By  (he  invention  of  navigation,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  magnet,  we  arc  enabled  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  most  iinniltivated  barbarian  in  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  and  hold  converse,  as  it  were, 
with  those  who  dwell  in  the  tittermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  By  means  of  these,  savages  the 
most  distant  may  he  humanized  and  instructed  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a 
way  opened  for  the  more  universal  spread  of  the 
gospel. 

In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
benefits  to  he  derivctl  from  this  wondrous  fluid. 

As  the  tiiedinin  oftraffic,  and  the  great  depot  of 
so  many  finny  treasures,  it  gives  employment  to 
tliousands.  It  surrounds  nations  with  the  most 
secure  harrier  of  defencta;  its  saluhi  ious  breezes 
refresh  and  cool  tlie  air. — Used  as  a  bath,  it 
strengthens  and  invigorates  the  invalid ;  taken 
internally  as  a  medicine,  its  qualities  are  of  the 
most  potent  nature  ;  and  although  it  serves  as  a 
ink  for  corruption  and  all  manner  of  filthiness, 
such  are  its  purifying  and  renovating  powers, 
that  it  not  only  remains  clean,  wholesome,  and 
uncontaminated  itself,  but  furnishes  us  with  a 
large  proportion  of  an  useful  ingredient  to  pre¬ 
serve  onr  food  from  putrefaction! 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  also  abounds  with  a 
variety  of  vegetable  productions,  while  ilsl'’*'^^^ 
waters  are  stocked  with  creatures  innumerable, 
both  small  and  great;  a  condderation  of  these, 
however,  we  must  defer  for  succeeding  chapters 
and  will  conclude  the  present  in  the  words  of 


Bishop  Horne  : — ‘  The  last  use  1  shall  mention 
which  we  are  to  make  ofthe  sea,  is,  that  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  himself  hath  so  frequently  made 
of  it  ip  the  Scriptures,  viz.  to  coiisideiv  it  as  an 
emblem  of  the  world,  and  of  what  is  passing 
therein.  Under  a  smiling,  deceitful  surlace, 
both  conceal  dangerous  rocks  and  quicksands,  on 
which  the  unskilful  mariner  will  strike  and  be 
lost.  Both  abound  with  creatures  pursuing  and 
devouring  one  another  ;  the  small  and  the  weak 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  great  and  powerful; 
while  in  both  there  is  a  grand  destroyer,  a  levi¬ 
athan,  taking  his  pastime,  and  seeking  the  per¬ 
dition  of  all. 

‘  In  the  voyage  of  life  we  may  set  out  with  a 
still  sea  and  fair  sky ;  but  ere  lung,  cares  and 
sorrows,  the  storms  of  atlliction,  shall  overtake 
us.  At  God’s  word,  either  to  punisli  us  or  to 
prove  us,  from  some  quarter  or  another,  whence 
perhaps  we  least  expected  it,  (he  wind  ariseth 
and  lii'tcth  np  the  waves.  AVe  are  earned  some¬ 
times  vp  to  l.eaven  with  hope,  sometimes  down 
to  the  deep  witli  de'-pair.’ 


QUESTIONS  ON  LYCEUM  No.  25. 

AViikre  wa.i  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon  born,  and 
wliai  was  the  nauie  ol  her  lather? 

What  were  her  advantages  for  early  eduealion  ? 

AVilli  what  class  of  iwople  of  an  interior  grade  did 
she  associate  in  the  early  part  ot  her  life? 

Who  was  her  first  hushaiid,  and  where  did  he  re¬ 
side  ? 

Was  her  first  marriage  happy  or  unhappy  ? 

Where  did  she  go,  w  ben  she  lert  her  husband  ? 

Did  she  ever  reliirn  to  him  ? 

At  what  lime  and  place  was  Cardinal  Wolsey  born, 
and  what  was  the  business  of  his  tatlier  ? 

What  two  kings  reigned  in  England  during  the  life 
of  AA'olsey  ? 

Whai  was  his  influence  over  Henry  VIII.,  and  what 
office  did  he  obtain  ? 

Was'he  modest  or  ostentatious  in  his  deportment  7 

What  eaiiscd  him  to  lose  the  favor  of  the  king  ? 

Was  the  last  part  of  his  life  more  or  less  prospe¬ 
rous  than  the  first  ? 

AA’hich  is  the  highest  trait  of  character,  integrity  or 
learning  ? 

,\l  what  period  of  life  ran  a  sense  of  integrity  be 
( iihivaled  with  the  greatest  sucrcss  ? 

AA’hal  two  sets  <  f  organs  more  than  any  other  sus¬ 
tain  the  coimeclion  between  the  body  and  the  mmd  ? 

What  organs  eonvt'y  sensations  to  the  brain  ? 

What  was  the  fir-l  step  taken  by  the  Quakers  to 
introduce  among  the  iScncca  Indians  the  |irinriples  of 
Christianity  ? 

Did  they  stirreed  in  iniroditcing  among  them  any 
improvcmctits  in  the  tirts  ? 

Did  ihev  become  more  or  less  intemperate,  as  they 
practised  the  civilized  arts  and  habits  ol  industry  ? 

What  are  the  two  parts  of  a  seed  which  start  at  the 
rommencement  of  germination  ? 

Does  the  radicle  descend  into  the  earth,  or  rise  abo\  e 
its  surlace  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Lyceum  system  ? 

What  are  som(!  of  the  departmenlsof  society  w  hVh 
can  aid  each  other  by  adopting  the  Lyceum  principle 
of  Co-operation  ? 

Would  persons  of  the  same  pursuits  be  most  likely 
to  iniure  or  aid  each  other,  by  a  system  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  ? 

Would  persons  of  different  porsiiits,  such  as  farm¬ 
ers  and  mechanics,  assist  or  mjiirc  each  other,  by 
adopting  more  general  principles  of  eo-operalioii  ? 

What  two  things  does  the  Lyeeiim  promote,  which 
are  alike  necessaiy  and  important  to  all  ? 

What  are  some  of  (he  objeels  which  might  Ite  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  general  system  of  co-operation  through 
tlie  medium  of  Lyceums  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ? 

AA’hat  [Mtwers  and  other  means  are  possetssed  by 
c  hildren,  which  may  enable  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
enmitrv  to  a<hii)t  the  Lyceum  principle  of  helping  cac  h 
other  ? 

What  objects  m  ghi  be  effected  by  ihc  co-operation 
of  children  in  all  parts  of  the  eonnlry  ? 

What  was  the  highest  and  what  the  lowest  Icmpe- 
raliire  in  Boston,  during  Ihc  month  of  January  last  ? 

By  what  means  can  the  weather  and  Ihc  general 
state  of  ilic  atmosphere  be  compared  atdifl'ercnl  pla¬ 
ces  upon  our  globe  ?  * 

How  many  parlirles  or  globules  of  water  have 
been  eompulcd  to  bo  in  a  drop  of  water  which  migjjt 
be  suspended  upon  lh(^  point  of  a  pin  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  principal  seas  upon  (he  old 
conlincnl  ? 

AA’hich  continent  is  most  remarkable  for  its  lakes  T 

AA’ho  understood  the  cau.se  of  lidt:s  best,  the  ancients 
or  moderns  ? 

AA  hat  remarkable  currents  are  known  in  the  ocean  ? 

Where  are  some  of  the  lughcst  tides  in  the  ocean  T 

In  what  way  does  the  ocean  purify  the  earth  from 
filth  ? 

How  does  the  ocean  aid  in  producing  vegetation 
upon  the  earth  ? 

AA’Iial  prevents  the  ocean  from  becoming  putrid  ? 

AA'Iiat  is  the  cause  of  whirlpools  in  the  ocean  ? 

AA’licre  is  the  Charybdis  ? 

How  do  tides  preserve  the  purity  of  the  ocean  T 

AA’hat  part  of  the  ocean  contains  the  greatest  por¬ 
tion  of  salt  ? 

How  do  winds  act  in  preserving  the-  water  of  the 

can  in  a  healthy  slate  t 

AA’hicli  have  the  most  rivers  falling  into  them,  the 
J!!aspian  sea  or  the  American  lakes  ? 

In  what  way  does  gravitation  keep  the  ocean  i» 
motion,  and  thus  preserve  its  piiriiy  ? 


